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Sovereignty in Peace and in War. 

In making war the nations of the civilized world act 
upon a theory of sovereignty, which has been outgrown 
in the actual relations of peace. "According to modern 
usage," writes a recent authority, "the appellation 'sov- 
ereign state' belongs only to states of considerable size 
and population, exercising without control the usual 
powers of a state — e. g., able to declare peace or war." 
Such a definition of sovereignty ignores the actual rela- 
tions and obligations of peaceful intercourse between 
nations, and assumes a degree of independence and self- 
sufficiency which no modern nation possesses. This is 
not merely a matter of international law, treaties, en- 
tentes, alliances, postal conventions, the balance of 
power, and the Hague conferences and court. The pres- 
ent war in Europe has called our attention very forcibly 
to our interdependence with other nations in even more 
vital ways. We have found ourselves in the United 
States very far from being a "disinterested party" to the 
European situation. Not so terribly as Belgium, but 
none the less surely, we have suffered the proverbial fate 
of the innocent bystander. More than that, we found 
ourselves a party to tacit arrangements with the warring 
powers that were broken off to our serious detriment 
without being either consulted or warned in time to 
protect our interests. Our foreign trade has been de- 
ranged, our revenues cut off, and our commerce deprived 
of shipping. Our citizens have been put to incon- 
venience and loss, their purposes thwarted, and our con- 
sulates overwhelmed with the unexpected responsibility 
of providing for the safety and welfare of our own citi- 
zens amid the congestion of mobilization and the sus- 
pension of ocean traffic. To this has been added the care 
of the nationals of belligerent powers. Factories have 
been shut down for lack of orders; laborers have been 
thrown out of work in face of approaching winter; con- 
struction work has stopped because foreign laborers have 
been called from their tasks here to join the colors of 
warring powers. Our securities held in Europe have 
been thrown back upon us in a time of financial de- 
pression. 

These things help us to see more clearly than before 
that nations which assume such relations to their neigh- 
bors in time of peace cannot make war as though they 
lived wholly to themselves. By entering into the usual 
international relations of the civilized world, they re- 
nounce in large degree the moral right to make war 
without regard to the rights and welfare of neutrals. 
The assumption of sovereign power, acting without con- 
trol in making war, ought to be modified to conform to 
the obligations assumed in the intercourse of peace and 
the legal right made to coincide more nearly with the 
moral obligations. 



In this country we are now under the necessity of 
making ourselves, to a large extent, commercially and 
industrially independent of Europe. By the time the 
war ends we shall be carrying a great part of our foreign 
trade in ships that fly our flag. We shall be producing 
at home articles formerly bought in Europe, or else we 
shall have found home-made substitutes for them. Our 
travelers will have learned more fully how to find and 
appreciate the resorts and sights of the Americas. Our 
Government will not be so dependent for its revenues on 
duties on imports. This condition will enable us to in- 
sist that in future when a European nation proposes to 
make war, its sovereignty shall be limited by due con- 
sideration of the welfare of neutrals. 

We can say to European powers, "Before we resume 
commerce with you and give our citizens passports to 
travel among you; before we trust our trade to your 
ships ; before we receive immigrants from you, or let you 
invest in our securities, you must give pledges that in 
future these interests of ours will be properly safe- 
guarded when you go to war." The present adminis- 
tration has negotiated a number of excellent treaties in 
which the signatory powers bind themselves not to en- 
gage in hostilities within a fixed period, during which a 
commission shall investigate and make a report upon the 
questions at issue. Why not go a step further, and mu- 
tually pledge ourselves and other nations not to begin 
hostilities until sufficient notice has been given neutral 
nations to enable them to get their citizens home, adjust 
their finances and industries to the impending changes, 
and make other provision for trade and shipping? 

E. E. 



A Manifesto by Members of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau. 

At a meeting which was held in Brussels on July 30, 
1914, by members of the Commission of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau and other peace leaders, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Henri La Fontaine, was authorized to repre- 
sent the Bureau while the war should continue or until 
the members could be brought together again. Since 
the outbreak of the war some of the Commission have 
felt that no effort should be made by the Bureau to de- 
clare its position until after the conclusion of peace. 
Others have held that now was the time for an effective 
statement by the leaders of the peace movement as to the 
necessary conditions for a permanent peace. 

After consulting with a number of the members Mr. 
La Fontaine finally decided to prepare and issue a mani- 
festo. The signatures of about one-third of the present 
members of the Commission have been secured, repre- 
senting Belgium, France, Holland, Italy, England, and 
the United States. Others doubtless would have added 
their approval had it been possible to reach them ; but a 



